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This striking picture of the War Memorial Shrine floodlighted was specially taken 
for “Oamaru: Town With a Future” by Mr L. F. Johnstone, with the co-operation 
of the Waitaki Electric Power Board. The picture is presented by Messrs Stringer 


and Co., Ltd., grain merchants, Oamaru. | 


The air picture of central Oamaru on the front cover, showing, on the left, Thames 
sireet and the business area, with Severn street and Takaro Park in the background 
and Reed street on the right, was taken by Whites Aviation, Ltd., Auckland. The 


art work is by C. Wheeler, of Oamaru. i: | 




















Thames street is “Main” street of Oamaru. 





This wide, attractive thoroughfare, with its 


avenues of trees, is the centre of the business and community life of town and district. 


Foreword 


NCOURAGED by the success of ithe 

brochure published in 1948, which was 

most favourably commented upon in New 
Zealand and overseas, the North Otago Progress 
League now presents “Oamaru: Town With a 
Future,’ which emphasises the attractions of 
Oamaru as a desirable place in which to live, 
and hopes that this new and larger publication 
will receive the wide approval accorded its pre- 
decessor. 


In “Oamaru: Town Witha Future,’ an attempt 
has been made (we think, successfully) to por- 
tray in picture and letterpress the everyday life 
of our community, at the same time publicising 
the opportunities that exist in commerce, trade 
and industry in both town and district. 


Full emphasis has been given to Oamaru’s 
outstanding architecture, to the natural beauty 
of its environment and to its unsurpassed iacili- 
ties for education. It is described in these 
pages as a “home” town and to the migrant 
families coming to this Dominicn from the 
Mother Country, we commend that appellation 
and recommend close study of this bookiet. 


In the preparation of this brochure co-opera- 
tien has been the keynote and we, of the Pro- 
eress League, express our Sincere thanks to 
all concerned. 


“Oamaru: Town With a Future” is profusely 
illustrated and in this respect Mr A. L. Taylor, 
of The Oamaru Mail, who designed and pro- 
duced the booklet, and Mr L. F. Johnstone, 
photographer, of Oamaru, have been most suc- 
cessful in their quest for new pictures, in the 
preduction of which Mr Johnsione’s work is of 
a very high standard. There are more than 80 
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iliustrations, of which 75 were taken specially 
for “Oamaru: Town With a Future.” 

On the printing side, The Oamaru Mail Com- 
pany, Ltd., both management and Printing De- 
partment staff, co-cperated wholeheartedly and 
the result, I am sure all who peruse these pages 
will agree, is a credit to the printers as weil 
as to the town and district. 

In thanking those who have worked enthusi- 
astiecally in the production of the bookiet, we 
also acknowledge with gratitude the financial 
support accorded by local bodies, business 
houses and industrial concerns, whose sponsor- 
ing of pages, in the main, financed the publica- 
tion. 

We thank, too, the townspeople who have 
placed orders fer the comparatively liniited 
number of copies available for sale locally 
and trust that these will be sent to friends and 
relatives in distant parts and thus add to the 
general publicity coverage. 


A. R. TAIT, President, 


North Otago Progress 
League, Oamaru. 


Mr A. R. Tait 


Photographs by 
L. F. Johnstone. 
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Oamaru: Town With An 
Assured Future 


Qne of New Zealand’s most favoured towns, 
Oamaru is the second centre of population in 
the Province of Otago. It is strategically placed 
in the South Island’s communications network, 
being on the main trunk railway system, while 
daily road transport services link the town 
with the metropolitan centres of Dunedin, the 
capital of Otago, and Christchurch. There is 
a first-class airport at Hilderthorpe and second- 
ary services recently licensed will conneci 
Oamaru with the national air travel system. 
A seaport town, Oamaru also has a good har- 
bour, which is used regularly by coastal and 
inter-colonial shipping. 

With a growing population of more than 
10,000, Oamaru to-day is a prosperous com- 
munity of substantial buildings, beautiful 
gardens and wide, tree-lined streets. Oamaru’s 
progress has been steady rather than spectacu- 
lar. It is a town with an assured future. 

Backed by a fertile, well-farmed hinterland, 
Oamaru owes much of its present prosperity io 
the primary resources of North Otago, but, at 
the same time, thriving secondary industries 
and business establishments in the town make 
an important contribution by ensuring a stable, 
well-balanced economy. 

To newcomers to the Dominion, of whom a 
considerable number are already happily 
settled here, Oamaru has other important 
attractions. There is no unemployment and 
work is available for skilled operatives in the 
various trades and industries, with this import- 


ant-—-and reasonable—proviso: employees must 
be prepared to do a fair day’s work. 

The cost of living in Oamaru, taken over a 
period of 12 months, is among the lowest in the 
country—a very important factor to people 
with family responsibilities. Oamaru is a “home” 
town in every sense of the word. With unsur- 
passed facilities for free education, from 
the kindergarten to the university, it is an ideal 
place in which to bring up a family. The 
people, too, have that characteristic of friendli- 
ness for which the southern part of the 
South Island is noted. Therefore, it is made 
easier for those coming to settle in a new land. 


Oamaru is a beautiful town in which to make 
a home or spend a holiday and the tribute paid 
by Lord Bledisloe, when Governor-General, was 
no exaggeration: He said: “New Zealand is the 
gem of the British Empire. The South Island is 
the most beautiful part and Oamaru its most 
attractive town.” Oamaru enjoys a mild climate. 
The town is sheltered on the south by the high 
bastion of Cape Wanbrow and to the west by 
low hills. The average rainfall is 22 inches 
and the mean temperatures are 43 degrees in 

(Continued on next page.) 


Wives, mothers and grandmothers shop in 
Thames street and stop for a chat, too. The 
menfolk also find time to talk. The picture 
below and that on the opposite page are the 
work of L. F. Johnstone. 





winter and 66 in summer. The sunshine average 
is 1900 hours for the vear. 

OQamaruvians are justifiably proud of their 
town and the hundreds of attractive homes 
with well-kept gardens testify to individual 
application of this civic pride which has its 
genesis in the work through the years of the 
Oamaru Beautifying Society—the body largely 
responsible for the trees in the streets and 
the beautified areas here and there. 

Oamaru is often referred to as the “White 
Stone City” because of the many buildings 
constructed of Oamaru stone, which is quarried 
near the town, but in recent years brick and 
wooden houses have become just as popular 
as the familiar stone structures, largely because 
of the pressing need for homes. Outstanding 
examples of the use of Oamaru stone are the 
Chief Post Office, the Banks of New Zealand and 
New South Wales and the National Bank. In 
the residential area there are many fine homes 
of Camaru stone, all erected since the war, and 
the State Housing Department is using Oamaru 
stone veneer in 90 per cent of the houses it is 
building. This remarkable white _ stone, 
incidentally, has been used in the building of 
the 1939-45 War Memorial project, which is the 
“showpiece” (according to the Minister of In- 
ternal Affairs, Hon. W. A. Bodkin) of the trip 
by rail or road between Christchurch and 
Dunedin. The Memorial comprises the Garden 
of Memories and Shrine and the R.S.A. Club- 
rooms and the Returned Services Bowling Club. 
The Shrine, modelled from Oamaru stone, 1s 
also a striking tribute to the skill of Oamaru 
iradesmen. 

The Borough of Oamaru covers an area of 
1431 acres, and in keeping with the progress 
of the town in the post-war years, a decision 
was recently taken by the council to incor- 
porate a substantial area of North Oamaru in 
the borough. This will add substantially to 
the borough’s population statistics, which, in 
the official records, have not been a true indica- 

























Chief Post 
Office, 
Oamaru, and 
clock tower. 





tion of the size of the town, which has been 
shown as having a population of S000, whereas 
the aciual figure is in excess of 10,000. 

The housing problem has been just as 
difficult in Oamaru as elSewhere in New Zea- 
land, but it is being boldly tackled by ihe 
Borough Council, in conjunction with the State 
Housing Department. Certain reserve areas 
unsuitable for recrealional purposes have been 
made available to the State and to private 
builders, and this commendable policy has help- 
ed to relieve the shortage of houses, at the 
same time enhancing the appearance of the 
town. The former Reserve 96, at the top of 
Severn street, now accommodates 18 modern 
homes and considerably improves the approach 
from the south. Another reserve in Tamar 
street provided 36 building sections and there, 
too, steady building progress is being made. 
The western end of Awamoa Park, at the 
junction of Severn street and the main highway 
south, also has been acquired by the Housing 
Department and another 37 homes will shortly 
be erected there. When the surrounds of 
Awamoa Park are beautified these houses 
should have a lovely setting. 

Many of the people who live in Oamaru were 
born in or near the town and practically allt 
are of English, Scottish or Irish origin, some of 
them being descendants of the pioneers who 
settled Otago 100 years ago. Life has the in- 
formality and friendliness found among people 
who have gone to school together, grown up 
together and, in their maturity, work together. 
There are numerous clubs and social institu- 
tions, and with adequate playing fields for 
organised sport, the facilities for recreation 
do. not suffer by comparison with those of any 
other town or city in the Dominion. 

In the recreational life of the community 
there is ample provision for relaxation. Organ- 
ised sports are well established and the ameni- 
ties are above the average; there are two 
motion picture theatres and organisations such 
as the Savage Club and the repertory clubs pro- 
wide regular entertainments; dances are a 
weekly feature of community life; and the town 
possesses two other valuable institutions—-the 
Qamaru Garrison Band and the North Otago 
Highland Pipe Band. The former, founded in 
1879, is one of New Zealand’s oldest brass bands 
and, under the baton of the late Hon. George 
Jones, M.L.C., pioneered contesting in this 
country. The Highland Pipe Band wears the 
Maclean of Duart tartan and was founded in 
1901. It has won honours in piping, marching 
and drumming at various contests. 

Divine worship was a regular part of com- 
munity life when Oamaru was founded and the 
importance attached to religion in the early 
days of colonisation is reflected now in the im- 
posing churches of the leading denominations. 
Oamaru is fortunate in the type of men holding 
the various religious charges and newcomers 
to the town can be assured of a friendly wel- 
come at the churches of which they are 
adherents. 

This survey of Oamaru to-day reflects civic 
pride in solid achievement, pays tribute to the 
heritage of a lovely environment and emphas- 
ises the opportunity that exists in a greater 
measure than that offered by other New 
Zealand towns and districts of similar size. 








The Borough Council, elected every three years, has responsibility for local govern- 
ment in Oamaru. In the above picture of the council in session the Mayor (Mr M. 
F. E. Cooney) is in the chair. On his right are the Town Clerk (Mr J. Branthwaite) 
and the Assistant Town Clerk (Mr A. C. Whyte). The Borough Foreman (Mr Stuart 
MeNeil) is cn the Mayor’s left. On the extreme left of the picture is Cr. W. R. 
Williams and obscured hy reason of the semi-circular table are Crs J. H. Chappeil. 
J. S. Jackman, S. Lee, N. Meikle, J. I. McEwan, and T. R. Beatty. in the foreground 
are Crs. A. E. Hodge, A. Wilson, W. M. Uttley, and A. G. McHardy, the lasi-named 
defending the use of reserves for housing purposes. 


Oamaru has a fine Municipal Library, which provides a free service to citizens from 
a very wide range of books. The library is attached to the National Library 
Service, whose resources in 1951-52 provided Oamaru citizens with 5000 books. 
The Municipal Library itself purchased 1000 new volumes in the same period and 
to an estimated 5000 regular readers 120,000 books were lent. The picture below 
shows citizens in a corner of the library. 

Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 

















When time enables the garden to develop Mr D. 
Rae, whose new home is pictured above, will 
have a delightful residential property in Hull street. 
Substantially constructed, with all the latest in- 
terior appointments, this home is a eredit te 
Oamaru craftsmanship. 
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Mr J. A. Petrie’s home (above) is built on land 
made available by the municipal authorities for 
housing purposes, and the two dwellings (below) 
are part of a State housing block in North Oamaru. 


Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 





Housing 
Progress In 
Oamaru. 


The housing shortage in Oamaru 
is being tackled with determination 
and homes of the types illustrated 
are going up in all the residential 
areas. 

Through the initiative of the 
Borough Council, reserve lands un- 
suitable for recreational purposes 
have been, and are being, made 
available for building. 

For instance, Alamein Terrace, on 
the main approach to Oamaru from 
the south, contains homes, mostly 
built by ex-servicermen. It was 
formerly a reserve and is now one 
of the town’s most attractive housing 
blocks. The south side of Tamar 
street to-day has a dozen or more 
modern homes on a former reserve, 
and 37 State houses are to be built 
at the western end of Awemoa Park. 

The State Housing Department also 
has a big building programme under 
way in North Oamaru. 

Messrs McCallum and Co., Ltd., 
timber merchants and joinery manu- 
facturers, Oamaru, sponsor this page. 








Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 


The North Otago Memorial for Werld War Two combines 
aesthetic and practical values and, at the same time, is a 
striking addition to the town’s architecture. The Memorial, 
the total cost of which exceeds £30,000, comprises the im- 
posing R.S.A. Clubrooms building, an end view of which 
is shown in the above picture, the R.S.A. Bowling Green, 
and the adjoining Garden of Memories, the central feature 
of which is the beautiful Shrine of Oamaru stone. The 
building contract was handled by two Oamaru firms, J. S. 
Jackman and R. W. Firman, Ltd., whose craftsmanship is 
exemplified in the building now erected. On the right is 
Oamaru’s World War One Memorial. 


OAMARU’S WORLD 
WAR MEMORIALS 








This page is sponsored by Mr Jackman and Mr Firman, who 
are justifiably proud of an effort which to them was much 
more than just another building contract. 
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George Chance, F.R.P.S. 
Set in the lovely environment of the Oamaru 
Gardens, the “Wonderland” creation in bronze 
by the eminent English sculptor, Thomas J. 
Clapperton, has been admired by hundreds of 
visitors from all parts of New Zealand. It is 
a cultural asset many cities would be proud to 
possess. 


“WONDERLAND” IN WOODL 


Another imposing work 
of art in the Oamaru 
Gardens is the Craig 
Fountain (on right), al- 
ways a subject of interest 
to young and old alike. 
In this picture the fceun- 
tain is flanked by Chevro- 
let and Vauxhall cars, for 
which Dewar and Me- 
Kenzie, Ltd., are North 
Otago distributors. 
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L. F. Johnstone. 





Part Played 


By Churches In 
Community 


Oamaru, as has already been stated, is essen- 
tially a “home” town, wilh family life pre- 
dominant, and in this conception the churches, 
too, occupy a place of similar importance. ‘The 
early settlers of Oamaru were for the most part 
God-fearing men and women and the tangible 
result is to be seen to-day in the imposing 
churches of the leading denominations. 


The Presbyterians and the Anglicans are pos- 
sibly the strongest denominations in a numeri- 
cal sense and the Catholic Church also has a 
large number of adherents. Thus, St. Pauls, 
St. Luke’s, St. Patrick’s Basilica, and Columba 
are the principal churches. 


The foundation stones of St. Paul’s and Si. 
Luke’s were laid on November 10, 1864, and 
June 20, 1865, respectively, and that of Columba 
Church on December 6, 1882. Bishop Moran 
laid the foundation stene of St. Patrick’s 
Basilica in 1893, the late Rev. Monsignor Mackay 
being the priest in charge, through whose 
energy the church was made possible. 


Other denominations in Oamaru comprise 
the Baptist Church, the Church of Christ, the 
Wesley Church, and the Salvation Army. 


In Oamaru there is a close link between the 
everyday life of the townspeople and their 
churches, and apart from reiigious observance, 
church youth organisations and social clubs 
attract the young folk and foster the community 
spirit which, in the final analysis, is the basis of 
a happy and progressive town. 








“Glory to God in the Highest and on earth peace 
and goodwill towards men.’—A view of the 
beautiful interior of St. Luke’s Anglican Church, 
Oamaru. 





An exterior view of St. Paul’s Church, Oamaru, 
as members of the congregation leave after the 
morning service. On left: Children kneeling 
before the altar of St. Patrick’s Basilica on the 
happy occasion of their first Holy Communion. 

Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 
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This page is sponsored by The Oamaru Mail 
Company, Ltd., which firm printed “Oamaru: 
Town With a Future’—a fine example eof the 
craftsmanship of The Mail’s printing works. 
The Mail, a daily evening newspaper carrying 
the full cable and Press Association services, 
goes into more than 80 per cent of the homes in 
North Otago, where it has been the “family” 
newspaper for more than 75 years. The Mail 
was founded by the late Hon. George Jones 
and the proprietary interests are still held by 
his family. 
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A modern X-ray installation is one of the recent 
additions to the Oamaru Public Hospital equip- 
ment. 





Little Janice Sheppard is on friendly terms with 
the sister in charge of the Children’s Ward at the 
Oamaru Hospital. 


Oamaru Has 
Up-To-Date 
Hospital 


Under the New ‘aland = Social 
Security Scheme, the < oe Public 
Hospital (conirolled by the Waitaki 
Hospital Board) provides free 
medical and nursing attention in one 
of the Dominion’s most modern in- 
stitutions. The hospital, which has 
152 beds, is situated on a hill and 
commands an attractive view of the 
town and harbour. 

The Oamaru Hospital is also an 
A Grade training school for nurses 
and has an_= exceptionally’ gooi 
record of passes in the State exam- 
inations. The hospital draws. its 
trainees from all parts of the South 
Island. The “Study Day” system 
of tuition has been adopted. 

The Oamaru Hospital was estab- 
lished in 1872, when it was staffed 
on a voluntary basis. To-day it is a 
big institution, with its own medical 
and surgical staff, and receives 
regular visits by specialists; and its 
buildings and equipment compare 
with those of much larger towns. A 
modern surgical block was opened 
in 1943. This comprises two surgical 
wards, physiotherapy, X-ray “and 
out-palients’ departments and oper- 
ating theatres. The latest type of 
X-ray plant was installed in 1950. 

The Hospital Board pays special 
attention to the wellbeing of the 
nurses, who are accommodated in 
a comfortable and well-appointed 
home, to which a new wing is 
shortly to be added, providing a 
dining room and recreation hall. 


A new picture of the Oamaru Hes- 
pital (below), taken from a north- 
west position, gives a good impres- 
sion of the size of the institution. 


Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 








A bonny baby takes a firm grip of 
the scales at the Plunket rooms. 
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They serve 
The 
Community 


The community spirit is well- 
developed in Oamaru, where there 
are a number of social organisations, 
sach «doing valuable work in_ its 
particular sphere. 


The New Zealand Plunket Society 
has a thriving branch in Oamaru, 
which employs two nurses to advise 
town and country mothers on the 
care of their infants. 


The Boy Scout movement also 
does good work in the Oamaru dis- 
trict, where 450 Scouts and Cubs 
come under the administration of 
the North Otago Scout County, of 
which Major W. H. Widdowson is 
County Commissioner. 


The Rotary International, whose 
euiding principle is “Service Before 
Self,” is strongly represented in 
Oamaru, where leading business and 
professional men take a keen interest 
in their club and at the same time 
help various worthy causes. 

Oamaru retailers, too, give an 
efficient and friendiy service to their 
fellow citizens. 


In the picture on the right a well- 
known grocer supplies a customer 
with “Tiger” tea, distributed by 
Messrs J. Rattray and Son, Ltd., who 
sponsor this page. 


Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 
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Columba Boy Scouts receive instruction in knot-tying 
at the weekly training night of the troop, which has its 
headquarters in Columba Hall. 





Oamaru Rotarians serve the “inner man” before 
proceeding to the business of their weekly meeting. The 
Oamaru club also has affiliations with overseas clubs. 








L. F. Johnstone. 


This building, one of the largest in Oamaru’s business area, houses the North Otago 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Ltd. It was originally built (towards the end of 
last century) as a theatre. The interior was remodelled by the company after a 


big fire in 1920. 


Stock And Station Firm 





Although Oamaru’s shops may not be as up-to- 
date as some of the leading establishments in 
the main centres, they do not suffer by compari- 
son in the quality of the goods they offer, while 
their prices are fully competitive and attraci 
patronage from centres within a radius of 50 
miles of the town. 

The North Otago Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association, Limited, which occupies imposing 
premises in the heart of the business area, is 
Oamaru’s” leading retail establishment, in 
addition to being a stock and station firm with 
wide ramifications. The company has a very 
big business in general merchandise and bulk 
buying enables the retail departments to sell 
quality lines at prices below those of com- 
petitors, while a likeral discount system is a 
further inducement to public patronage. 

On the retail side, the Farmers’ Co-op. depart- 
ments include general drapery, millinery, 
mercery, footwear, household furnishings, 
hardware and all household appliances, and 
groceries. It is possible to buy everything for 
the family at the Farmers’ Co-op. and there are 
hundreds of people, including many farmers, 
who do so. 

The Farmers’ Co-op., most of the shares of 
which are held in North Otago, makes quite 
an important contribution to the community in 
that, apart from, its goods and services, it em- 
ploys a staff of more than 60. Its directors, 
too, have been generous in their support of 
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Leading Retailer 


worthy community causes, and most of them 
are public-spirited men who serve the town 
and district on various local bodies and public 
organisations. 

The sound and progressive policy of the 
Farmers’ Co-op. directorate and executive staff 
make their sharcs a good investment. The 
company is financially strong, with approxi- 
mately £28,000 in the reserve account. together 
with a building reserve of £8000. Incidentally, 
the building proposals the directors have in 
mind will eventually bring the trading depart- 
ments of the firm into line with the most 
modern city establishments. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Association was 
founded solely as a stock and station firm on 
July 29, 1901, but with the passing of the years, 
the present big retailing business has developed, 
and in any survey of the expansion of Oamaru 
and district the reference would be incomplete 
without a tribute to the vision, enterprise and 
ability of the men who started the Farmers’ 
Co-op. Alihough the authorised capital is 
£120,000 the company’s assets are more than 
£165,000 and show a surplus over liabilities of 
approximately £75,090. The buoyancy of the 
firm’s business is shown by its record over the 
last 13 years in which it has earned nett profits 
amounting to £56,822. The dividend rate has 
been maintained at 61 per cent since 1946. 
There are more than 1000 shareholders and 
approximately 3000 accounts on the books. 





Shopping 
Centre For 
Town And | 


District 





Shoppers find Farmers’ Co-op. assistants helpful in their buying. In 
the above picture customers inspect hosiery. Beiow: The display 
stands of the Hardware Department, with a section of the Grocery 
Department in the background. Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 
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L. F. Johnstone. 
Two charming young Oamaruvians caught by the camera 
“talking it over” at Bulleids cosmetics counter, which, 
according to those who should knew, provides an “extra 
special” service in beauty aids. 


14 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Bright lighting and modern fittings set off the goods 
displayed by Bulleids, making an interesting picture 
showing the fancy goods, hosiery and dress materials 
counters. The displays in ether departments are of 
the same standard. 

L. F. Johnstone. 








High 
standard In 
Drapery 


Modern stands and fitiings and goods 
attractively displayed always create 
a favourable impression with those 
who shop in the premises of John 
Bulleid and Company, Ltd., whose 
business reflects the solid progress 
made by Oamaru since the turn of 
the century. The excellent window 
displays are another feature dis- 
tinclive to this firm, and it is not 
“drawing a long bow” to say that 
they compare with the best in the 
metropolitan centres. 

The business, founded in 1879 by 
the late Mr John Bulleid—a name 
prominently associated with tne 
early history of the town—was cor- 
verted into a private company in 
1913. Considerable reorganisation 
took place in 1946 and the concern 
became a public company, whose 
shares are now widely held. The 
firm has a big following and _ it 
numbers among its customers many 
people who have been dealing with 
it for periods of 25 to 50 years. While 
price considerations are important, 
Bulleids has always placed emphasis 
on quality. The firm has had its own 
London buyer for 45 years and thus 
obtains lines not available to com- 
petitors. These, of course, are sup- 
plemented by purchases from lead- 
ing New Zealand manufacturers. 

In the line of sales promotion, 
Bulleids seasonal showings of the 
latest fashions always attract wide 
attention, and in recent years several 
mannequin parades have proved 
spectacular events. 











The Queen’s Hotel, one of the outstanding architectural features of Thames street. 





Visitors Find Mueh Of 


Interest In Oamaru 


There are few towns in New Zealand as beauti- 
ful as Oamaru and it is probably because of 
this, together with several unique cultural 
attractions and amenities provided by commun- 
ity effort, that increasing numbers of tourists 
and holiday- makers are visiting the town in the 
summer months. 


The Oamaru Gardens have a Dominion-wide 
reputation and are a source of ini-rest and 
pleasure {o visitor and resident alike. “Wonder- 
land,” a magnificent piece of bronze tater 
a striking picture of which is published on 
an earlier page, is a Gardens aitr action in itself. 
Created by Thomas J. Clapperton, it is one of 
the Domiunion’s finest works of art. The 
“Wonderland” statuary was the gift of Mr 
Robert Milligan, a former Mayor, whose action 
was prompted by the famous “Peter Pan” in 
Kensington Gardens, London. Another cultural 
asset in the Oamaru Gardens is the Craig 
Fountain, an imposing work of marble in a 
sylvan setting. It was the gift of the late Mr 
James Craig, who for many years was a 
prominent business man in Oamaru. 


The Queen’s Hotel, owned by Mr 
and Mrs FE. W. Woodham, pro- 
vides a high standard of aecom- 
modation. This picture shows a 
corner of the comfortably ap- 
pointed lounge. 


Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 
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In its World War Two Memorial, the Garden 
of Memories and Shrine and the adjoining 
R.S.A. Clubrooms, Oamaru has combined 
cultural and practical values in an impressive 
and beautiful tribute to those who gave their 
lives. Situated on the main arterial highway, 
in Severn street, the Memorial is the “show- 
piece” belween Christchureh and Dunedin and 
is seen daily by hundreds of travellers. 

Nature did not endow Oamaru with a bathing 
beach comparable with those of other coastal 
centres, but here again, civic pride and com- 
munity effort have provided Friendly Bay, a 
sheitered corner on the waterfront, which has 
been beautified and made into a popular resort. 
It has a well-equipped children’s playground, 
tennis courts, a tea kiosk, and bathing facilities 
for men, women and childr en. 

In catering for visitors, Oamaru’s hotels and 
accommodation houses provide an_ excellent 
service, particularly the Queen’s Hotel, the 
town’s leading house, pictures of which are 
yublished on this page. 





a 








Photograph L. F. Johnstone. 


The Oamaru Motor Camp is one of the 
Dominion’s finest camping grounds. The abeve 
picture, looking west, shows a long line of 
caravans and camps. On the opposite side of 
this section of the spacious ground is the 
recently-erected shower building. 








Left: Motorists visiting Oamaru will find a 
modernly equipped A.A. headquarters’ in 
Thames street, near the Chief Post Office. 


Photograph J. McL. Robertson. 


Below: Motorists owe much to the enthusiasm 
and hard work of the A.A. North Otago execu- 
tive here seen in session. The members are 
(from left) Messrs M. Mirfin, A. B. Yeoman, I. 
M. Armour, E. Guthrie, A. T. Francis (secre- 
tary), W. M. Richardson (president), H. Hay, 
J. C. Kirkness, H. Jenkins, and D. K. Giffin. 


Photograph L. F. Johnstone. 














Service To Motorists 


Has Top Priority 


Comparative statistics over a period of years 
show that the Oamaru Motor Camp is one of 
the four most popular grounds in the South 
Island—and two of the others have the advan- 
tage of being in the far-famed Lakes District. 
In attaining this distinction for Oamaru, Auto- 
mobile Association North Otago deserves the 
major credit. 

When the Oamaru Motor Camp was estab- 
lished there were beautiful surroundings and 
a well-sheltered site. To-day all possible 
amenities have been provided for the conveni- 
ence of the travelling public. These include 
sleeping accommodation, a kitchen equipped 
with gas and hot and cold water, toilet rooms 
and showers (also with hot and cold water) and 
a spacious community room. Recently the 
association built another shower and conveni- 
ence block to the west of the original buildings, 
the object being to cater for the increasing 
demiaands of motorists using the ground. The 
camp has been most favourably commented 
upon by overseas visitors who have used the 
facilities in the course of South Island tours, but 
perhaps the best tribute is the practical appreci- 
ation of motorists from points as far distant 
as Invercargill, Christchurch and ‘Blenheiin 
who return each holiday season to the Oamaru 
eround. 

The approach to the Oamaru Motor Camp 
from Thames street, the town’s main thorough- 
fare, is via Severn and Chelmer streets. The 
route to the camp is clearly sign-posted. The 
approach from the south is made by turning 
left on reaching the Severn street bridge over 
the Oamaru stream and then left again at the 
first turning—into Chelmer street. 

Qamaru should be justifiably proud of its 
faciiities for the travelling motorist and the 
town owes a debt of gratitude to the enthusi- 
astic members of the A.A. North Otago executive 
who work wholeheartedly to maintain the high 
traditions of service of the national motor 
organisation. The A.A. North Otago district is 
more than adequately sign-posted and. special 
attention is given to the development and main- 
tenance of the various picnic and = holiday 
resorts. Financial support has been accorded 
the motor camps at Hampden, Trotter’s Gorge 
and Glencoe. The Hampden camp, with a 
delightful stream and a safe bathing beacn 
adjoining it, is becoming more popular each 
vear. 

Some vears ago the association acquired its 
own headquarters in Thames street south, and 
although not large, the building, the front of 
which is pictured on the opposite page, is 
adequate for present requirements. The 
secretary (Mr A. T. Francis) occupies a suite 
of offices in the front of the building, at the 
rear of which is a reading room for the use 
of travelling motorists. This is also used as 
a meeting place by the executive. For the 
information of motorists, the A.A, North Otago 








telephone numbers are: Rooms 2105; Motor 
Camp 2716. The residential telephone number 
of the secretary is 2040. The association wel- 
comes inquiries from motorists and keeps well 
posted with road information of districts 
likely to be reached by motorists passing 
through or leaving Oamaru. This service at 
times has been of great value io. visiting 
imnotorists. 

As an executive, the controlling body has 
done good work in pressing for the building of 
a new bridge over the Waitaki river and it 
has a good liaison with the Oamaru Borough 
Council and the Waitaki County Council where 
issues affecting the motoring public are 
concerned. 

Oamaru offers the motorist a remarkable 
variety of short runs both north and south of 
ithe town. In addition, the region to the west is 
of special interest because of some unique 
features. Oamaru, thus, may be used as a base 
by the visiting motorist, who is assured cf an 
interesting holiday. The western region entails 
longer trips—to Kurow and Omarania—with 
the run to the Waitaki Hydro Station of par- 
ticular interest. The huge dam is 1300 feet long 
and 8d5ft high. Approximately 130,000 tons of 
concrete went into its construction. In backing 
up the river, the dam has created what is known 
as Lake Waitaki, which is five miles long. 

South of Oamaru, there are several interesting 
places to visit. Kakanui, at the mouth of the 
river of the same name, is a very popular resort. 
Kakanui may be reached by the coastal road—- 
the better run—or from the main south high- 
way by turning east at Maheno. There is good 
fishing in the Kakanui when the mouth is open 
and deep enough to bring in sea-run irout. 
Gemmell’s Bridge is another popular picnic 
resort on the Kakanui and is also a favoured 
spot for anglers. Campbell’s Bay, south of 
Kakanui, is one of the best beaches on ithe 
coast. The sand is clean and firm, shelving 
gradually. 

Further south, the beautiful Waianakarua 
stream winds its way tranquilly to the sea at 
a point some 15 miles south of Oamaru. West 
of the main south highway, the Waianakarua 
runs through a narrow valley into which the 
sun pours for most of the day, making the water 
ideal for bathing. 

Following the southern roule, the motorist 
comes to Hampden, where, as already mention- 
ed, there is a well-sheltered motor camp and a 
very good beach, at the southern extremity 
of which are situated the well-known Moeraki 
Boulders. 

Twenty-nine miles from Oamaru, on the main 
highway there is a turn-off to Trotter’s Gorge, 
an idyllic spot surrounded by native’ bush. 
North of Oamaru, the Waitaki river, the Mecca 
of anglers, is also a popular picnic area, and 
west of the main traffic bridge rabbits offer 
eood shooting. 
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For line construction and servicing, 
the Waitaki Electric Power Board 
has a fleet of 20 trucks and cars. 
Drawn up outside the Power Heuse 
at Oamaru are three heavy units, one 
carrying a power-driven pole digger 
and another a 30ft extension ladder 
en a swivel base. 


Heavy Plant 
For 
The Linesmen 


The Power Board manufactures 
concrete poles, reinforced with steel, 
to carry the transmission lines. In 
this picture a welder is at work in 
the pole factory. 


Photographs by L. F. Johnstene. 








Kleetricity Important 
Aid To Industry 


Originaily, the prosperity of Oamaru was solely 
dependent on the agricultural and pastoral 
resources of the North Otago district, and ai- 
though to-day they continue to be an important 
economic factor, the rise and steady develop- 
ment of secondary industries, particularly in 
recent years, have made a very real contribu- 
tion to the advancement of the town. 

In this industrial sphere Oamaru is fortunate 
in two respects. It is near the main source of 
the South Island’s electric power supply and 
also it is a seaport, with a good harbour—both 
attributes of importance to manufacturers. 
CGamaru is approximately 50 miles from the 
Waitaki Hydro Station, and thus transmission 
line losses are considerably reduced. 

The primary and secondary industries of 
Oamaru and district have an assured future, 
and with this in mind the Waitaki Electric 
Power Board for some years past has worked 
to a long-range development plan, preparing 
for what it rightly anticipates will be an unpre- 
cedented expansion in the use of electric power 
for all purposes. The board already controls 
one of the best relficulated areas in the country 
and to-day is spending large sums on strength- 
ening its main feeders and the system in 
Oamaru, as well as in the rural centres of 
population. This will ensure an adequate 
supply of electricity for all! domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial needs when the completion 
of the great Roxburgh scheme in 1955 takes 
the present heavy burden off the Waitaki 
station. The board, which has had the vision 
to plan well ahead. is satisfied that Oamaru 
will hold an enviable s{rategic position in the 
future industrial development of the South 
Island. 

The board has always given every assistance 
to industrial users of power in both town and 
country and one of several possible develop- 
ments for which it is making pvovision is that 
of irrigation, with electricity supplying the 
pumping power. Incidentally, a number ot 
enterprising farmers are already using electric 
power to irrigate their farms and are reaping 
rich rewards. The Power Board’s charges 
compare more than favourably with those of 
neighbouring supply authorities, and in cases 
where a connected load of more than 50 h.p. 
is installed, special concessions are given in 
the event of any new industry requiring a con- 
siderable block of power for night load only. 

The board’s district covers an area of 2370 
square miles, in the line maintenance of 
which it operates a fleet of 20 motor trucks and 
ears, most of which are equipped with two-way 
radio communication. Therefore, it is seldom 
that a power interruption is of long duration— 
a point of imiportance to any industry dependent 
upon a continuous supply of electricity. 

Because of the difficulty during the war years 
of obtaining hardwood poles from Australia, the 
Power Board began the manufacture of con- 





crete poles for its transmission lines, and in a 
yeriod of nine years—to November 20, 1952-— 
4700 poles have been produced. The _ poles, 
which are sirongly reinforced with steel, vary 
in length between 26 and 40 feet. The present 
output is three a day, with two men emploved 
full-time. As a result of this enterprise, the 
board has been able to maintain its pole re- 
newal programme, as well as keep pace with 
the demands of new reticulation in the more 
remote districts. 


Members of the Power Board include men 
prominently associated with organisations 
working for the further development of town 
and district and the board thus gives, as a 
question of policy, every encouragement to the 
promotion of new industries. In this connection 
it is opportune to point out that Oamaru 
possesses many advantages over other centres 
as far as future industrial development is 
concerned. Oamaru’s climate is mild and dry. 
The residential area is comparatively close to 
the various points of industry and, consequent- 
ly, travelling time to and from work is reduced 
to aminimum. There is unlimited scope for the 
erection of factories north of the main centre 
of population. This area of level land is served 
by the main highway from Christchurch to 
Dunedin and has a fine system of secondary 
roads. It is also handy to the main trunk 
-ailway line, making possible the laying down 
of sidings where necessary. There is also ample 
scope for industrial development both south 
and west of Oamaru and sites are available in 
handy sifuations at most reasonable prices. 
Qne such spectacular development at Weston, 
four miles west of Camaru, is the Taylor Lime 
Company plant, which, in the short space of 
six or seven years, has become one of the 
cistrict’s most successful industrial enterprises. 

Land for industrial purposes in North 
Oamaru, a fast-developing area—is available 
at approximately £300 an acre in the area ad- 
joining the borough and the scale of values 
reduces to £30 an acre nearing Pukeuri, where 
the Waitaki Farmers’ Freezing Works are 
situated. 





‘Oamaru: Town With 


A Future’ 


A North Otago Progress League publication, 
designed and produced by A. L. Taylor and 
printed by The Oamaru Mail Company, Ltd. 
Phetographs by L. F. Johnstone (Oamaru), 
George Chance, F.R/P.S. (Dunedin), Whites 
Aviation Limited (Auckland), Auster Airviews 
(Timaru), G. B. Stevenson (Oamaru), National 
Publicity Department (Wellington), and J. Mch. 
Robertson (Oamaru). Art work for cover by C. 
Wheeler (Oamaru). 
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Have N. 


Regina Confections Limited, whose 
modern factory in North Oamaru 
occupies an area of 26,000 square feet 
and employs a staff of over 80, pla 
an important part in the industriai life 
of the community. Capital invested 
totals £63,000 and the Oamaru buildings 
and plant are valued at £48,500. The 
annual wage pay-out is more than 
£46,000. 

The confections the Regina plant 
markets are in popular demand 
throughout New Zealand and this new 
and expanding industry is already a 
worth-while asset to the town, 




















Top left: The main entrance to the 
Regina plant and the administration 
block. 

Lower left: A “New Enzedder” (from 
Holland) operates a chocolate refining 
machine. 

Below: A key unit in the plant, the 
Baker-Perkins **Master” machine, 
which, in the Regina factory, is used 
for the forming and depositing of 
marsh mallews. They are then trans- 








A New Indust 





miections 
Market 


Regina Confections, which previous- 
ly had its headquarters in Dunedin, 
was established in Oamaru in 1949 in 
new and spacious premises of Oamaru 
stone. 

The reasons given by the company 
for the transfer were: (1) The excel- 
lent site that was available at a reason- 
able price in Oamaru. (2) The handi- 
ness of the site to a seaport and a 
centre. of population from which to 
draw a labour force. 

The accompanying pictures indicate 
the extensive nature of the company’s 
operations. 














ferred to the “enrober’” where they 
receive a ceating of chocolate. 


Top right: This picture shows the 
“enrober” in operation with a conveyor 
band of confections entering and 
emerging. 

Lower right: Sweets on a travelling 
band pass aleng the line of girl packers. 
The cartons in the foreground are 
ready for despatch. 





ry For Oamaru 


Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 








spectacular 
Venture: Lime 
Production 


When the late Mr W. J. Taylor and 
his sons, Messrs L. G and I. A. 
Taylor, in 1945, established a lime- 
stone quarry at Weston, four miles 
west of Oamaru, there were few 
people, apart from the principals, 
who anticipated the spectacular pro- 
press that has been miade within the 
comparatively short period of seven 
vears. To-day Taylors’ Lime Com- 
pany, Ltd., sells an annual output 
that has reached 131,000 tons in 
three provinces—Canterbury, Otago 
and Southland—and the demand is 
still growing. 

The Weston limestone gives a 
calcium carbonate test of 95 per cent 
as an average, and with the use of 
modern plant at the works and in 
the quarry, plus the strategic situa- 
tion of Oamaru as aé distribution 
point, the enterprise looks set to 
establish further records. : 

It is worthy of note, in passing, 
that the sales peak of 131,000 tons 
in 1950-51 was more than double 
the production of any two other lime 
werks in New Zealand. 

The increasing demand for the 
Weston lime has compelled the com- 
pany to stockpile lime in certain 
districts and here, again, the com- 
pany has been fortunate. The high 
degree of purity of Weston lime 
enables it to be kept for long 
periods. . 

The company’s amazing output of 
131,000 tons has been made possible 
by ithe use of modern plant’ and 
reliance on machine-power wher- 
ever possible. Therefore, the com- 
pany employs the comparatively 
small staff of 30 men, the majority 
of whom are handling the me- 
chanical aids which have replaced 
the manual labour of an earlier era. 

Huge inroads have been made into 
the limestone deposits—the company 
holds an area of 686 acres—and the 
present working comprises a strata 
120ft deep of almost pure limestone. 


Top right: A bulldozer manoeuvring 
quarried limestone over the fleor of 
the working to drop to the plant 
below. 

Middle: The dragline bucket brings 
the broken up limestone to the works 
for processing and drying. 

Right: The dried lime is “bulldozed” 
frem the works to the loading ramp 
at the railway siding which serves 
the works. 

Photographs by L. F. Johnstone and 
J. McL. Robertson. 
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Post-War 
Development 
In Iron 


Under the dynamic direction char- 
acteristic of all the G. T. Gillies’ 
enterprises, the Giilies Foundry and 
Engineering Company, Limited, 
which business was acquired some 
vears ago under another name, 1s 
to-day New Zealand’s only fully- 
mechanised foundry and a model 
of industrial efficiency. 

The foundry supplies the Domin- 
ion market with high quality grey 
iron castings, the weekly output of 
which totals 50 tons. Employing a 
permanent staff of 60 hands, the 
foundry is another important unit 
in the economic life of the town. 

The lay-out of the plant, which Is 
on the assembly line principle, 
enables considerable production 
economies to be made—an advantage 
when competing on a keen market. 
The raw material—pig iron from 
Australia and scrap iron purchased 
from dealers—comes into the plant 
at street level on one side of the 
foundry, which eliminates lifting of 
the material to the cupola (furnace). 
The molten metal is run off into a 
“receiver,” where it is “stored under 
heat, being drawn off as required 
into ladles which are conveyed to 
the pouring bays by a three-ton 
crane. The metal is poured into the 
desired moulds, and after it has 
cooled and solidified, the moulds are 
rolled on conveyors to a mechanical 
shake-out; and when sufficiently 
cool for handling, they move on to 
the cleaning and fettling department, 
where they are finished, ready for 
despatch to the market. 

In addition to the production of 
crey iron castings, the company 
handles a considerable amount of 
electric welding work, including 
pressings of all types of steel fab- 
rication. 

Top: A section of the moulding shop 
showing (foreground) moulds being 
placed on the roller conveyors, 
which facilitate handling. 

Middle: A pouring bay in the mould- 
ing shop showing the moulds being 
filled with molten metal poured from 
a ladle suspended from an overhead 
transporter. 


Lewer: An operator inspects a pallet 
stamped by the 125-ton hydraulic 
press shown in the picture. This par- 
ticular pressing will subsequently be 
used in the manufacture of concrete 
roofing tiles. 


Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 
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A Woollen Manufacturing 


Centre 


For 70 years the Oamaru Worsted 
end Woollen Mills have occupied a 
paramount position among the 
town’s secondary industries. From 
a comparatively small beginning the 
undertaking has become a big con- 
cern and during the war years a 
staff of 400 employees worked the 
clock round making cloth for mili- 
tary uniforms. To-day the mills em- 
ploy a permanent staff of 250 with 
an annual wage pay-out of £96,000. 

The Oamaru Woollen Mills have 
an annual output of 16,000 pairs of 
blankets, 450,6001lbs weight of yarn 
and 120,600 yards of worsted and 
woollen piece goods, comprising 
sultings, sports trousering, coatings, 
and saddle tweeds. The output of 
machine knitting yarn and_ piece 
goods is absorbed by the leading 
knitwear and clothing manufac- 
turers of New Zealand. 

The Oamaru Worsted and Woollen 
Milis Limited are a public company 
with an authorised capital of 
£125,000 and a paid up capital of 
£119,000. Although some of the 
Shares are held in Oamaru, the 
majorily are owned by North Island 
investors. They are dividend-earning 
—this year at the rate of nine per 
cent. 

The mills cover an area of 14 
acres In Norih Oamaru and the vari- 
ous departments house some of the 
most modern machinery. The 
directors, looking to the future, some 
vears ago embarked on a_ plant 
mcdernisation policy and to-day in 
practically every department new 
machines have been, and are being, 
installed. 

Although the majority of the em- 
ployees are New Zealanders, — the 
mills also. employ a number of 
skilled workers from the Homeland. 

Wool is the principal primary pro- 
duct of North Otago and, therefore, 
it is fitting that Oamaru — should 
possess a secondary industry for the 
manufacture of woollen goods. In 


Top left: The administration block 
which contains the general office and 
the offices of the manager and his 
principal executives. 


Middle left: The scouring depart- 
ment, where the wool is cleaned 
before being dyed or processed. 


Lower left: These frames, with 
two machine operators at work, are 
used for spinning yarn for worsted 
cloth and certain types of hosiery. 
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since 1883 


this connection, the Oamaru mills 
are also unique in the world in that 
they process the wool from _ the 
sheep’s back until it emerges as 
worsted piece goods or blankets. 
Overseas, it is usual for a concern 
to weave and then sell or send to 
another plant for the finishing 
process. In Oamaru, however, the 
process is complete. 

In view of the high reputation the 
Oamaru mills enjoy on the New 
Zealand market, it is noteworthy that 
the company purchases all its raw 
wool at the South Island sales and 
concentrates on the top-making 
quality high country clips.. Because 
of its uniformity and the high degree 
of “finish,” the Oamaru product is 
meeting with an ever-increasing 
demand and it is significant, too, 
that the mills are seldom without 
Government orders. 

The accompanying pictures show 
some of the company’s plant in 
operation in the various processes 
from the scouring of the raw wool to 
the packing and despatch of ithe 
finished product. 

Top left: The picture shows a 
long line of spinning mules used for 
imparting strength to the yarn by 
twisting the thread and winding it 
on to pirns ready for weaving or 
knitting. This department gives some 
indication of the size of the plant. 

Top right: The warp mill prepares 
“beams” of yarn for weaving. 

Middle right: A _ section of the 
weaving department, showinz 
several of the many looms in use. 

Lower right: The finished product. 
Top quality blankets being packed 
ready for consignment to a leading 
N.Z. firm of warehousemen. 

Photographs on both pages by 
L. F. Johnstone. 
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Textile Industry A 





The “Manhattan” trademark on a variety of 
clothing, from women’s frocks and coats io 
men’s pyjamas, is familiar as denoting quality 
products in textiles, but what is not so generally 
known is that many of the garments displayed 
by retailers are manufactured in Oamaru. 

In 1946, the directors of Messrs D. H. Blackie, 
Ltd., of Dunedin, manufacturers of the well- 
known “Manhattan” productions, decided to 
decentralise their activities. Until then the com- 
pany had operated factories cnly in Dunedin 
and Wellington, but faced with labour problems 
in those cities, which had an effect on produc- 
tion schedules, they tried the experiment of 
opening factories at Oamaru and also at the 
much smaller centre of Waikouaiti. 

The Oamaru factory, which was established 
in March, 1946, employs belween 20 and 30 
girls, who are engaged chiefly in the manu- 
facture of frocks and men’s pyjamas. The 
Oamaru enterprise functioned efficiently from 
the outset and as far as this town is concerned, 
has more than justified the decentralisation 
move. The girls were quickly trained and with 


Post-War Acquisition 


an annual wage pay-out of approximalely £7000 
a year, the venture is a worthwhile contribution 
to the town’s industrial effort. It is also worthy 
of note that Messrs D. H. Blackie, Ltd., have 
since established a factory at Alexandra, in 
Central Otago, and this, too, is reported to be 
functioning well. The garments made at ihe 
subsidiary factories are sent to the Dunedin 
factory for finishing, after which they are 
‘warehoused” for consignment to retailers 
throughout the Dominion, though mostly to the 
North Island, where the company has an ever- 
srowing market. 

The “Manhattan” organisation offers Oamaru 
girls permanent and interesting employment 
and at the same time, ihe opportunity to learn 
frock machining under the tuition of experts. 
Each operator sews a complete garment. The 
sirls employed at the Oamaru factory work 
under exceptionally good conditions. The 
machine room is spacious, airy and well lighted. 
The machines used are of the most modern type 
and are capable of 3500 stitches a minute. 





L. F. Johnstone. 


“Manhattan” machinists at work in the Oamaru Factory. 
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Automatic machines and the “assembly line” 
principle of production deliver 1000 bottles of 
Lane’s Emulsion every 25 minutes. The above 
picture shows the bottles being filled, sealed 
and labelled. 


Oamaru: Home of 
Lane’s Emulsion 


Power-driven churns emulsify the ingredients 
that make up Lane’s Emulsion. In this process. 


shown in the picture below, the “mix” is under 
constant inspection by the laboratory staff. 


Photographs by L. F. Johustone. 





More than 12,000,000 bottles of Lane’s Emulsion 
have been sold since the late Mr Edward Lane, 
then an Oamaru chemist, first marketed his 
product in 1898 and later founded the Lane 
Medicine Company. Lane’s Emulsion, a nation- 
ally-used remedy for coughs and colds, is still 
made from the formula developed by Mr Lane, 
but whereas, in the beginning, the ingredients 
were emulsified by pestle and mortar, to-day 
modern machinery and production aids are 
necessary to keep an ever-growing market 
supplied. 

The Lane Medicine Company, head office of 
which is in Harbour street, Oamaru, also has 
a branch in Melbourne, which was established 
in 1914, and the Oamaru factory, in addition 
to its New Zealand market. supplies the princi- 
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pal island groups in the South Pacific. 














National Publicity Dept. 


A Freezing Works buyer examining fat lambs for 
killing. The Pukeuri Farmers’ Freezing Company 
has a high reputation for the quality of its jrezen 
meat, and it has expert buyers stationed in the 
districts from which it draws its fat steck for 
killing. 


ALONG THE CHAIN 
FROM PRODUCER 
TO THE CONSUMER 


A portion of the Waitaki Farmers’ Freezing 
Company’s works at Pukeuri. The plant has the 
capacity to handle 6000 carcases a day. This 
picture was taken as a north-bound express train 
was passing the works. 


L. F. Johnstone. 





North Otago 


Pioneered 
Meat Trade 


It is appropriate that the district 
whose stock initiated New Zealand’s 
frozen meat trade should to-day 
have a large and soundly established 
freezing industry. The first carcases 
of frozen mutton exported from New 
Zealand were killed at Totara, a 
farming settlement near Oamaru, en 
December 6, 1881. The daily output 
then was 240; to-day it is 6000 at the 
Pukeuri Freezing Works, six miles 
north of Oamaru. 


A farmer-financed and supported 
co-operative concern, the Waitaki 
Farmers’ Freezing Company, Ltd., 
has played an important part in the 
economic development of both 
Oamaru and North Otago. The works 
employs up to 300 hands in the kill- 
ing season, the great majority of 
whom live in the district, and the 
whole of its assets of more than 
£425,000 are employed in the 
business. 

The output records of the works 
have kept pace with the steady pro- 
eress of the district. In 1923, the 
works put through 192,470 carcases 
of frozen sheep and lamb for export; 
in 1935, the total was 379,298; and 
in 1952, it showed a further increase 
to 471,767—a record for the com- 
pany. In addition to this total, 1190 
cattle, 2854 calves and 2411 pigs were 
killed. 

The Freezing Works, a_ most 
efficiently run organisation, has the 
capacity to handle 6000 sheep a day 
during the killing season. The com- 
pany draws its stock from North 
Otago, Central Otago and) lower 
South Canterbury, and in all three 
districts there is a fairly widespread 
Shareholder representation. 





Oamaru has the distinction of having 
brought the Cook Strait Freight Air 


Service south. During the strike 


in 1951 Oamaru business men usec 
ak ale SER V/ ICE IMP OR I AN T 
ments of goods, and early this year 


(1952) a group of North Otago egg- 


producers, with the support of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Oamaru DE \/ EL OPMENT FOR 
business firms, organised a twice a 
week air freight service between 


Wellington and Oamaru. AMAR | | 
Knights Motors Limited, a progres- 


sive firm, early supported the air 
service, using it to bring new motor | 


The freight plane lands at 
the Hilderthorpe Aerodrome, 
near Oamaru, the doors of the 
cargo compartment are opened, 
and the cars shown in this picture 
are driven out and to their des- 
tination. It is just as simple as that 
and nearly so for general freight. 
This air freight service at present 
is being subsidised by the Rail- 
ways Department 













cars from Wellington. Thus, Ford The cars which a few minutes earlier 
Zephyrs and Consuls, which were in had arrived by plane are pictured 
Wellington at 10 a.m. were delivered (below) drawn up at their destina- 
at Knights Motors Ltd. by 1 p.m. the tion—Knights Motors, Ltd., Oamaru. 
same day. The aircraft returned in Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 


the afternoon with eggs for Wel- 
lington retailers. 

Recently licenses have been 
granted for new air passenger ser- 
vices linking Christchurch, Oamaru, 
Dunedin, and Queenstown. The first 
of these services, that between 
Queenstown, Dunedin and Oamaru, 

is already in operation, the inaugural 
flight between Oamaru and Dunedin 
being made on December 19, 1952. 
This air link with Queenstown will 
no doubt be popular with holiday- 
makers and_ particularly — those 
whose Mecca is the ski fields at 
Coronet Peak, New Zealand’s finest 
ski-ing ground. 
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L. F. Johnstone. 
The Waipiata, a Union Company freighter, and the Holmdale, both of which make 
regular calls at Oamaru, are shown loading at Helmes Wharf. Seventy cargo 
workers are frequently required at Oamaru and on these occasiens the union foree 
is supplemented by outside labour. The loading statistics at Oamaru compare with 
the best in the Dominion and harmonious relations prevail between the union 
members, the employers of wharf labour and the Harbour Board. 


ARGO HANDLING IS EFFICIENT 
AT OAMARU 


Before World War Two the Port of Oamaru averaged nine overseas ships a year, 
apart from the regular calls of inter-colenial and coastal vessels, But with the advent 
of the centralisation of shipping, which has continued into the post-war period, 
the port has been worked by only one overseas ship. In the picture below, a 
glimpse of other days in retrospect, the New Zealand Shipping Company’s Turakina 
(sunk by a German raider in 1940) is berthed at Holmes Wharf, and the Waiana, 
another overseas ship, is at Sumpter Wharf, in the foreground. G. B. Stevenson. 





Port Of Oamaru Major 


Asset To North Otago 


The potentialities of Oamaru as a_ seaport, 
with a sheltered harbour site in the !ee of 
Cape Wanbrow, virtually “placed” the town 
which to-day is one of the most prosperous 
provincial centres in New Zealand. 

Where the whaleboats, in 1857, landed cargo 
from schooners anchored in the roadstead is 
to-day a fine artificial harbour, wiih all the 
facilities essential to a modern port, as well as 
an extremely efficient labour force on the 
waterfront to ensure the quick turn-round of 
shipping. 

Overseas ships such as the Coptic, 8913 tons 
and S0O0ft in length, and the Otaio, of 10,298 
tons, have been safely accommodated and but 
for continuation of the centralisation of ship- 
ping policy, adopted as a wartime Measure, 
boats of this tonnage category and dimensions 
would still be “working” the port. Although the 
inter-colonial and coastal trade is back to pre- 
war level—the tonnage for the year ended 
September 30, 1952, was a record—the overseas 
shipowners so far have resisted the Harbour 
Board’s efforts, strongly backed by the Norih 
Otago Progress League and the farmers of the 
district, for the restoration of this shipping. 

The largest freezing works in the province 
of Otago is situated at Pukeuri, six miles north 
of Oamaru, and until shipping was centralised 
the bulk of the output from the works went 
through the Port of Oamaru. Now, however, 
this produce (nearly 500,000 sheep and lamb 
carcases in 1952) goes to increase the conges- 
tion at main ports, where refrigerated ships are 
often anchored in the stream for long periods, 
awaiting berths at the wharves. The overseas 
shipowners, understandably, are not concerned 
as to who pays the rail freights to main ports 
at present met by subsidy—but these charges 
at some future date could become a crippling 
burden to the Freezing Company, which on 
the present freight schedule, might have to 
find anything up to £25,600 annually. The chair- 
man (Mr J. D. Ormond) and two members of 
the New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board earlier 
this year (1952) made a thorough inspection 
of the Oamaru harbour and the port equip- 
ment, and because of what they found it is 
understood that the Meat Board is making 
representations, on behalf of Oamaru, to the 
Overseas Shipowners’ Allotment Committee. 

The OQamaru harbour area covers 60 acres of 
protected water and the swinging basin is 
sufficiently large to accommodate ships up to 
520ft in length and a tonnage of 10,500. The 
enclosed harbour area is adequately protected 
from southerly and easterly seas—the rough 
weather quarters on this coast—and a _ pro- 
gramme of regular dredging has preserved the 
low-water depth of 18ft 6in at the outer 
entrance. The low-water depth in the swinging 
basin is 23ft and 26ft alongside Holmes Wharf 
—the berthing position mostly used. The har- 
bour is formed by a concrete breakwater on 
the southern side. This runs out 1850ft in a 











iortherly direction. On the northern side a 
rubble mole extends for 1700 feet in an easterly 
direction from the foreshore at the foot of 
Wansbeck street. In the years before the out- 
break of World War Two, a protective arm 
(known as the Ramsay Extension) was built 
from the southern breakwater, extending for 
300 feet before the work was discontinued due 
to the withdrawal of the Government subsidy 
another result of the shipping centralisation 
policy. The wharves are lighted by electricity 
and the railway lines run the full distance on 
both the Holmes and Sumpter wharves. On 
Holmes Wharf flush-decking has been com- 
pleted up to 210 feet, sufficient for a ship to 
work all hatches in number one berth. This 
work will be continued to the number two berth 
at an early date. F 

The necessity for regular dredging has been 
recognised throughout the years, and only a 
few months ago the present board spent £12,195 
in this direclion. In a period of eight weeks the 
Timaru Harbour Board’s dredge, on hire, lifted 
97,000 tons of spoil from the harbour floor, 
including 28,500 tons from the entrance. During 
the same period the Lyttelton Harbour Board’s 
suction dredge, as part of a scheme of trials 
at various South Island ports, worked at 
Oamaru, lifting 21,000 tons of spoil from the 
swinging basin near Sumpter Wharf. 

It is of interest to recall that as far back as 
i883 the Harbour Board owned its own dredge, 
the Progress. She was an iron-built hopper 
steam dredge of 350 tons and i30 feet in length. 
The Progress served the port well and when, 
many years later, her usefulness as a dredge 
came to an end, she was converted into a 
coastal steamer; her career ended when she 
was wrecked off the Wellington coast in 1931. 
The importance placed on consistent dredging 
has been a feature of the stewardship of the 
various boards and with the present adminis- 
trators, dredging is a number one priority. 

A recent innovation which eventually will 
assist the revenue of the port is the installation 
by a major oil company of a petrol pipeline 
from Holmes Wharf to its storage tanks on the 
waterfront. This will mean the discharge of 
fuel oil from tankers at Oamaru. 

Building and sites with rail connections +o 
both wharves are available to manufacturers 
and distributors at exceptionally low rentals, 
and in this connection the Harbour Board will 
readily supply any information that might be 
required. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary, Mr T. J. Guthrie. 














Manufacturers who may be contemplating 
decentralising or establishing new factories 
are invited to communicate with the North 
Otago Progress League, Oamaru. Requests for 
information are welcomed. The secretary of the 
Progress League is Mr W. Heffernan, 300 
Thames highway, Oamaru. 
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County Couneil With 








Big Responsibilities 


Charged with the administration of an area of 
2392 square miles, the boundaries of which 
are practically those of North Otago, and a 
population of just over 10,000, the Wailaki 
County Council is a body of considerable im- 
portance to all who live in the country. It is 
responsible for the maintenance of nearly 1000 
miles of roads and over 100 bridges, and with 
a backlog of work—a carry-over from the war 
years—and with fairly rigid limits on expendi- 
ture, the task confronting the County Council 
is not an easy one. 

The heavy transport required for the haulage 
of the district’s primary products—-wool, wheat, 
lime and stock—is hard on the roads and the 
freight requirements of other induslries, in- 
cluding the Waitaki hydro-electric project, 
make for additional wear and tear. However, 
by steady application to the present-day 
problems the council, its engineers and road 
gangs are making considerable progress. 

The rateable value of the Wailaki County 
is £6,351,915 and the rating system is based on 
capital value. The general rate is 24d in the £1, 
which includes the hospital levy, the steady 
increase in which has been a source of concern 
to most local bodies. 


The county’s northern boundary is the Wai- 
taki river, which separates the Canterbury and 
Otago provinces. The Waitaki derives its great 
volume of water from Lakes Tekapo, Pukaki 





and Ohau and beyond them, from the glaciers 
and snowfields of the Southern Alps. The 
southern boundary is marked by the summits of 
the Kakanui Mountains and the Horse Range, 
which run in a long slant from the Waitaki 
river in the vicinity of Kurow to the sea al 
Shag Point. The highest peaks of the Kakanuis 
reach an ailtitude of over 5000 feet and this 
long mountain barrier may be crossed, even 
to-day, only through the liitle-used Dansey’s 
Pass—incidentally, the shortest route linking 
North Otago and Central Otago. The provision 
of an all-weather road over the pass, which for 
long has been advocated by the Progress 
League, would be an additional fillip for North 
Otago, as Central Otago is a pastoral area of 
sreat productivity. The western portion of ihe 
country extends beyond Omarama, some 80 
miles from Oamaru, to the foothills of the 
Southern Alps. 

Apart from the production of farm and 
station, the North Otago limestone deposits in 
recent years have become of increasing iniport- 
ance and are being worked by three companies. 
The lime produced, which is of excellent 
quality, finds a Dominion-wide market. Stone 
for building purposes is also quarried in the 
Waitaki County area, and with the shortage of 
other building materials, the demand for it is 
ereater than ever. The various industrial activi- 
ties of the district are given every encourage- 
ment by the Waitaki County Council. 


The Waitaki County Council deals with the business of the monthly meeting. From 

left: The County Engineer (Mr T. Moorehouse), the chairman (Mr D. H. Scott), 

the clerk (Mr G. R. Joll), and Crs. R. Youart, I. J. Ross, W. M. Cooper, M. Francis, 
D. G. Borrie, T. McGimpsey, A. N. Wood, and A. H. McKinnon. 
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Poultry 


Farming 
Thriving 
Industry 


Sponsored by John M. 
Fraser and Co., Ltd., 
Oamaru. Photographs 
by L. F. Johnstone and 
the National Publicity 
Dept. 
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Poultry farming has become a thriving industry 
in North Otago in recent years. A conservative 
estimate places the return to the producers at 
£300,000 a year. North Otago eggs have a big 
market in Wellington, whence they are air- 
freighted twice a week. Top: Feeding time on 
the poultry farm. Left: Girls operate a grading 
and testing machine at the egg floor of Messrs 
John M. Fraser and Co., Ltd., Oamaru, who, in 
turn, supply the retail market. Below: Day-old 
chicks—a source of future revenue. 





Farm And 
station Bring 
Prosperity 


Farm and _ station provide North 
Otago’s primary source of prosperity 
and from the coastai flats, the rolling 
downs inland and the foothills and 
valleys of the Southern Alps come 
the primary resources which return 
annually more than £2,300,000 to this 
richly endowed district. 

The North Otago wool clip last 
year was worth £950,000; frozen 
meat for export brought £725,000; 
the poultry industry, which has 
shown substantial expansion in re- 
cent years, returned an estimated 
sum of £300,000; wheat approximated 
£121,000; and the lime industry just 
over £200,000. Figures are not avail- 
able for the market gardening in- 
dustry in the Totara, Kakanui and 
Alma districts. The return, however, 
must be very considerable. 

North Otago contains some of ‘the 
best agricultural and pastoral land 
in the Dominion, made up of rolling 
downs, fertile valleys and rich river 
flats. Apart from the Waitaki, there 
are no large rivers. The Kakanui, 
which has its source in the mountains 
of the same name, flows north-east 
through steep gorges for some dis- 
tance before turning at right angles 
to pass through a wide valley to the 
coast. 

Since the early runs were taken up 
nearly 100 years ago, North Otago 
has played a full part in the agri- 
cultural and pastoral development of 
the Dominion. 

It is of interest to recall that the 
first frozen meat exported from Ncw 
Zealand (in 1881) came from North 
Otago, while some 15 years earlier 
success rewarded the efforts. of 
James Little, who produced the 
famous Corriedale breed of sheep in 
New Zealand. Little, then a shepherd 
employed by Dr Webster, of Corrie- 
dale, near Windsor, evolved the 
breed by crossing Romney Marsh 
rams with merino ewes and inbreed- 
ing the progeny. 

This early interest in stock devel- 
opment has been carried on through 
the years and to-day there exist in 
North Otago undertakings that have 
a reputation far beyond the confines 
of this district. Studs that come to 
mind are the “Punchbowl” flock of 
Mr H. J. Andrew, at Maheno: the 
Aberdeen Angus herd of Mr R. K. 
Treland, who has Ribbonwood 
Station, Omarama, and Mt. Pleasant, 
an excellent farm close to Oamaru: 
and the “Rainsbrook” Jersey herd of 
Messrs Portis Brothers, at Airedale. 
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Sheep and lambs yarded for docking on a 
North Otago farm and (below) a fine flock 
of two-tooth Romney ewes going out to 
pasture. 


see 


sin 





The Aberdeen Angus cattle, pictured below, 
were bred on Mr R. K. Ireland’s Mt. Plea- 
sant property, south of Oamaru. 























High Standard Set By 
Oamaru’s Seh 





No other centre in New Zealand, metropolitan 
or provincial, has better facilities for education 
than Oamaru. 

There are four primary schools and four 
secondary schools, and of the latter, all four 
have boarding establishments, accommodating 
pupils from all parts of New Zealand and in 
some cases, from overseas. 

Waitaki Boys’ and Girls’ High Schools come 
under the jurisdiction of ihe New Zealand 
Education Department, and) St. Kevin’s College, 
at Redcastle, and the Dominican College, at 
Teschemakers (south of Oamaru), are register- 
ed schools of the Catholic Church. The four 
secondary schools have splendid records of 
attainment—academically, on the field of sport 
and in the type of citizens they have produced. 

Waitaki Boys’ High School, established in 
1883, occupies a foremost place in New Zealand 
education by virtue of the seniority conferred 
by age, its roll of approximately 670: pupils and 
the Empire-wide reputation it gained under the 
long and distinguishea rectorship of the late 
Mr Frank Milner, C.M.G., M.A. The present 
rector is Mr Malcolm Leadbetter, M.A., who 
succeeded Brigadier J. T. Burrows, D.S.O., M.A. 

Although established only 25 years ago in 
what was originally the homestead of the Hed- 
castle Estate (one of the show places of North 
Otago), St. Kevin’s College has quickly estab- 
lished a reputation as a centre of education, and 
the Christian Brothers, who control the institu- 
tion, are to be commended for a valued addition 
to Oamaru’s secondary schools. 


George Chance, F.R.P.S. 
Waitaki Boys’ High School, Oamaru, also showing Memorial Stone 
with the names of Old Boys who were killed in World War One. 





ools 


Both Waitaki and St. Kevin’s provide the 
general curriculum, with a professional course 
up to University Entrance and a commercial 
course based on practical lines. In addition, 
Waitaki offers a very complete agricuitural 
course and an industrial or trades course, which 
includes special provision for the teaching of 
engineering subjects. 


Established in 1887, Waitaki Girls’ High 
School occupies an extensive range of buildings 
at the north end of Thames street, these being 
set in delightful surroundings. The School has 
a total roll of 512. The syllabus aims at pre- 
paring the girls for an intelligent and well- 
ordered home life and, additionally, for a unl- 
versity course and the various professions open 
to women—in other words, a cultural education 
on broad, general lines. All pupils take needle- 
work and dress-making or cookery in their 
first and second years, and an excellent train- 
ing is given in homecrafts. The present lady 
principal is Miss M. K. Dunning, M.A., who 
succeeded Miss Jessie Banks Wilson, M.B.E., 
M.A., under whose guidance the school became 
one of the best in the Dominion. 





Essentially a boarding school, the Dominican 
College, at Teschemakers, takes girls in the 
primary and secondary departments. Complete 
academic, domestic and commercial courses are 
provided, and the college also has achieved a 
very high reputation for its teaching of music. 
The physical training side of education receives 
special attention. - 








HALL OF 
MEMORIES AT 
WAITAKI 
BOYS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL 





The Hall of Memories at Waitaki Boys’ High School 
(above) is a memorial to Old Boys who fell in World 


War I. It is a hallowed place and an inspiration to all 
who enter its portals. 


The interior of the Hall of Memories, with its panelled 
walls, flag symbolism and large pipe organ, is as inspir- 
ing as the turreted exterior is impressive. The picture 
below shows a portion of the long hall, with the staff 
and boys at morning assembly. 


Photographs by L. F. Johnstone. 
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WAITAKI 
GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL 











Having the distinction of being the fourth secondary school for girls 
to be established in New Zealand, Waitaki Girls’ High Schooi 
possesses the attractive quality that sometimes goes with age, and 


as the above picture shows, this is enhanced by the beautiful 
surroundings. 


The boarding establishment attached to Waitaki Girls’ High School 
has developed substantially in recent years and in 1952 there were 
115 girls in residence. The picture below shows some of the 
boarders reading in a corner of the comfortably appointed lounge. 





Photographs by L. F. Johnstone, 


ST. KEVIN'S 


(Christian Brothers) 


OLLEGE 


Redcastle, Oamaru. 











What was once the stately home of 
the Redcastle Estate is now the 
administration centre and Christian 
Brothers’ residence at St. Kevin’s 
College, a comparatively new board- 
ing school for boys, north of Oamaru, 
which already has high ranking as 
an educational institution. 


Left: The modern Dormitory Block 
at St. Kevin’s College, showing the 
open air sleeping bays. 


Lower: A striking air picture of St. 
Kevin’s College buildings and 
grounds. The swimming pool and 
classrooms are shown on the left 
and the Dormitory Block and the 
Brothers’ residence on the right. 


Photographs by L. F. Johnstone and 
Auster Airviews. This page is spon- 
sored by Mr J. Dooley. 
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A registered residential girls’ school for primary and secondary pupils, 
the Dominican College, at Teschemakers, near Oamaru, is controlled and 
staffed by the Sisters of the Dominican Order. It was established in 
1912 and in the intervening years, has achieved a wide reputation ‘or 
the high standard of its teaching. It is also a centre for the Trinity 
College and Associated Board of Music (London). This picture shows a 
portion of the front of the college, the chapel on the right and senior 
girls in the foreground. 


Dominican College, 
Teschemakers 


The cameraman visited a junior class at the Dominican College and 
obtained this picture which shows the spotlessiy ciean and bright 
environment that is typical of the college. 


This page is sponsored by Mr J. Dwyer. Both photographs are by L. F. 
Johnstone. 








L. F. Johnstone. 


The “Big Four” in the Hannon Memorial of 
1952: From left, Soangetaha, White Angel, Van 
Dieman (No. 12) and in the foreground, Thelma 
Gicbe. The back-markers, Vedeite and Johnny 
Globe (not in the picture), finished fifth and 
sixth respectively. 


Inset, stewards of the Oamaru Trotting Club. 
From left, Messrs C. E. Laurenson, D. Cant, W. 
B. McCone, and J. E. Farrell, the president of 
the club. 


Below, Captain Sandy winning his second Auck- 
land Cup on December 27, 1949, at Auckland, 
from Dundee Sandy. Plunder Bar was third 
and Single Direct fourth. Captain Sandy’s time 
was 4.21 2-5. 





Trotting Has 
Big Following In 
North Otago 


The Turf has a big following in North Otago, 
there being two racing clubs and the Oamaru 
Trotting Club, which has followed a progressive 
policy with the result that its Labour Day meet- 
ing is the most important event held south of 
Christchurch, the home of the light harness 
sport in New Zealand. 


The classic event of the Trotting Club’s 
Labour Day programme is the Hannon Memorial 
Handicap, which is regarded as a full dress 
rehearsal for the New Zealand Trotting Cup, 
usually held a fortnight after the Oamaru meet- 
ing. The 1952 Hannon Memorial field was one of 
the best ever to face a starter in this Dominion 
a indirectly a grand tribute to the Oamaru 
club. 


The Hannon Memorial was won by Soan- 
getaha, which had previously been runner-up 
in the Inter-Dominion Trotting Championship 
held at Addington. The second place was filled 
by White Angel, one of the most promising 
sprinting stars in the sport. Van Dieman, the 
third horse, won the 1951 New Zealand Cup 
and is considered to be one of the greatest 
Stayers ever to race in New Zealand. Thelma 
Globe was fourth. The field also included 
Vedette, winner of the 1951 Inter-Dominion 
Championship, and Johnny Globe, the idol of 
New Zealand racing fans. Both conceded 24 
vards’ start to the winner. 


The feats of the great Captain Sandy, former- 
Iy owned by Mr R. Ludemann, of North Otago, 
and leased to and trained by J. Bain, of Oamaru, 
also served to place Oamaru on the trotting 
map. Captain Sandy, since sold to Australian 
interests, won the Inter-Dominion Trotting 
Championship in 1950 and again in 1953. 
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Place Of Organised 


Sport In Community 


In Oamaru, organised sport plays a full part 
in the recreational life of the community. 

In the winter, Rugby and Association foot- 
bail, basketball and hockey attract hundreds 
of young men and women and ihe progress 
since tne war has been such that the municipal 
authorities have had to provide additional 
grounds. In the summer, cricket, tennis, soft- 
ball, and swimming keep the youth of the com- 
munity enjoyably employed on Saturdays, and 
it is opportune io mention that the lawn tennis 
courts in the Oamaru Gardens are more ihan 
up to the metropolitan standard of the north. 

In addition, Oamaru has an indoor sports 
centre with amenities not found in any other 
city or town in New Zealand—the Oamaru 
Squash Rackets and Badminton Club, the two 
sections of which have an active playing mem- 
bership of 250. The origin of this organisation 
is yet another example of the practical assist- 
ance Oamaru citizens give to the community. 
The Squash and Badminton Club was founded 
by Mr R. S. Mitchell, a well-known North 
Otago pastoralist and sportsman, who made a 
very substantial financial contribulion and 
then worked enthusiastically for the club over 
a long period of years. 

Oamaru also has an 18-hole golf course set 
in picturesque surroundings close to the town. 
The controlling club has a strong membership 
and a feature of the activily is the social life 
of the club, which is a popular centre during 
the winter week-ends. 

To the newcomer from overseas, a feature 
of sport in Oamaru and district is the manner 
in which various cfubs have worked for their 
own causes. Two years ago the Squash 





QUEEN ELIZABETH II CORONATION BATHS 





Rackets Club, which has boomed in the post- 
war period, found itself in need of a second 
court. The club now has that court which, in 
the main, was built by the voluntary labour 
of members, with the assistance of tradesmen 
at the week-ends. 

This community spirit is again to the fore in 
a campaign io provide funds for the rebuilding 
of the Oamaru swimming baths. The pool and 
buildings have been maintained by an annual 
srant from the Borough Council, but the stage 
has been reached where reconstruction is 
absolutely necessary because of the daily seep- 
age of some 17,000 gallons of water. The 
Oamaru Swimming Club, which for a long 
period of years has promoted swimming in the 
town, has a very young membership and it was 
felt that the task confronting it was beyond its 
capacity. 

Consequently, prominent citizens, including 
the member for the district, Mr T. L. Hayman, 
have launched a campaign to raise £13,000 with 
which to provide a new pool and the necessary 
seating accommodation and buildings, the latter 
to be of a standard in keeping with the adjoin- 
ing North Otago War Memorial project. (Pic- 
tures of this are published on earlier pages of 
this booklet.) 

The new undertaking, with the approval of 
the Government and the Oamaru local bodies 
concerned, is to be known as the Queen Eliza- 
beth II Coronation Baths. It is hoped to have 
the project well advanced by the time of the 
Royal tour of New Zealand in 1954. 


POU UUTERELECILLIOCL EL ee lel 


Sponsored by H. J. Strachan, proprietor of the 
Excella Milk Bar, central Thames street. 





The above illustration represents an architect’s impression of the appearance of the 
front of the proposed Queen Elizabeth II Coronation Baths—a building that will 
be in keeping architecturally with the adjoining War Memorial structures. 








